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matter, let the grievances of 1610 be submitted to the King's
Council, and if any of them were selected as being fit to be re-
dressed, let them be dealt with without any further delay. Of
all the grievances, that which roused the greatest opposition
was the levy of the Impositions, and it would be necessary to
deal with them in some way or another. Although, however,
Lake saw where the difficulties lay, he did not propose that the
King should relinquish his right to the Impositions altogether;
but he proceeded to suggest the enactment of certain laws for
the benefit of trade. The two following speakers, Sir Julius
Caesar and Sir Thomas Parry, contented themselves with ex-
pressing a general assent to these views.

Coke, who spoke after Parry, advocated still stronger
measures. It would be necessary, he said, that, in addition to
the contemplated reduction of the expenditure, a stop should
be put to the payment of pensions till the King's debts had
been liquidated. It would also be well that a statement should
be drawn up of the expenses which had been incurred at the
commencement of the King's reign, and that it should be pre-
sented to Parliament, in order that it might be seen that the
difficulties of the Treasury did not arise from prodigality. He
then proceeded to advise that no attempt should be made to
influence the elections. He had seen in the last Parliament
that all efforts of this kind had only recoiled upon their authors.
He then recommended (and it is difficult to believe that he was
not influenced by a desire to put a check upon the influence of
his great rival) that none of the King's learned counsel should
have seats in the Lower House, partly because they were needed
m the House of Lords, and partly because their presence was
disliked by the Commons. He concluded by moving that
committees might be formed of members of the Council to
consider of the particular concessions which were to be made.
On the point of the Impositions he did not utter a word.

Sir Fulk Greville, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, seemed
unwilling to give up the revenue which he derived from that
source, but he finally consented to make over the whole subject
to the new Parliament, to deal with it at its pleasure.

Winwood was the next speaker.    He agreed with Coke,